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for similar reasons plainly not true that "astronomy and number 
(are) taking the place of dialectic and the idea." And to say that 
Plato's rulers "guide the state because they know the mysteries of 
the heavens" is to read the presumably spurious epinomis into the 
Laws. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 

Social Purpose. A Contribution to the Philosophy of Civic Society. 

By H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead. London, 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Company. 

1919— pp. 317. 

This book by the professor of philosophy at University College, 
Cardiff, and the professor of philosophy at the University of Bir- 
mingham, is the outcome of lectures delivered in 1916 to the Summer 
School of the Civic and Moral Education League. There are two 
main divisions of the book. Part I presents the philosophical and 
psychological groundwork, and Part II is devoted to the discussion of 
social institutions. Each of the authors, we are told, has carefully 
revised the work of his colleague, but with the exceptions of Chapters 
VII and XIII in Part II, the first division of the book represents the 
contribution of Professor Muirhead, and the other chapters that of 
Professor Hetherington. 

The general standpoint of the work is that of the classical political 
theory that has been ably represented by English writers since the 
time of T. H. Green. The special merit of the present treatment, 
however, is that it restates and defends that doctrine in reference to 
rival theories, and especially in the light of the criticisms and objections 
that have been brought against it by recent writers. The spirit in 
which this has been done will be clear from the following quotation: 
"Whatever vitality there is in the reaction against the long tradition of 
political theory which began with Plato and has continued in the 
great line of his Idealist successors comes mainly from the apparent 
neglect by certain of its supporters of real differentiations of social 
structure and interest. In this respect recent theory has been most 
valuable. We have tried to avail ourselves of its help, and in the 
light of what has been gained to restate the essentials of the classical 
Idealist conception in such a way as to show that there is room in 
it for the utmost diversity of social functions. But the recognition 
of the strength and importance of this recent criticism makes it the 
more incumbent on us that we should, so far as we can, present the 
positive philosophical case for our doctrine, and its foundation in the 
mind of man" (p. 10). 
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The last phrase in this quotation, "its foundation in the mind of 
man," may be said to represent the main thesis of the book, and the 
point which the authors have made central throughout all their discus- 
sions. There is no appeal to mysticism, or to anything that cannot be 
verified in human experience. On the other hand, the mind is not de- 
formed into static elements or isolated functions, in the interests of any 
supposed demands of (scientific) logic. The concrete growing mind has 
its own methods of procedure, and it is to this logic of realized expe- 
rience, rather than to the character of any phase or moment of mental 
life taken apart from the others, that attention is directed. Instinct, 
habit, imitation, are given each their distinctive place and function 
within the developing life and are exhibited as the organic parts of a 
larger whole on which they depend and which they constitute. This 
method of interpreting the growth of "the mind of man" has of course 
been made familiar by T. H. Green and his successors, but the chapters 
in which this analysis is carried out in the volume before us are fresh 
and independent discussions, both in form and matter. On reading 
them one cannot help feeling how much nearer we are brought to 
the real mind of man than through any external logic. It is perhaps 
a mistake to speak of it as an idealistic interpretation of mind: it is 
rather speculation in its true and literal sense — actually seeing and 
following the principle of the mind at work on the familiar levels of 
everyday experience. 

As a consequence of this genuinely speculative method of trying to 
see things whole, the interest of] the volume does not revolve about 
formal questions regarding the 'individual' and 'society,' but is 
centered in the analysis of social life and institutions. The old anti- 
theses die hard, and it is always necessary in a discussion of human 
relationships to keep reminding ourselves that we are dealing with 
spirit, which is a self-conscious process, and lives only in dominating 
the elements which go to constitute it. But this position is assumed 
and kept before the reader in this volume with a minimum of effort, 
as it were, and in a form that is easily grasped. The following passage 
may serve as an illustration: " If what has been said of the meaning 
of individuality is true, it would seem in the first place that it is not 
an attribute conferred on a thing once and for all. It does not consist 
in the native endowments, the 'inherited architecture' of a thing 
(this is only the raw material of individuality), but rather in the use 
which is made of it. In Aristotle's phrase, it is an energy or actuali- 
zation of potentialities achieved, not by withdrawing into the recesses 
of isolated being, but by the give and take which is the law of life. 
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In the second place, Individuality is something that is achieved in various 
degrees and possesses various values, not according to the degree of a 
thing's dissimilarity from other things or its independence of them, but 
according to the range of its power to focalize and assimilate. Indi- 
viduality, in other words, proceeds along the lines, not of the exclusion 
but of the inclusion of what comes to it from without. Finally, we 
see how on this interpretation unity and uniqueness, instead of being 
in contradiction to each other, are only different sides of the same char- 
acter" (p. 103). 

The discussions of social institutions in the second part of the book 
are excellent in tone and temper, as well as modern in thought and out- 
look. There is no attempt to glorify institutions, to claim for them a 
fixed authority and right apart from the purposes and lives of indi- 
viduals, or on the other hand to regard them as merely external and 
conventional. "In them the individual participates in the common 
activities of Society, and through them he comes to the attainment of 
his own personality. Institutions, therefore, are expressions of 
individuality, or at least the means of such expression. They are not 
encroachments, hostile to the free development of character and 
power, but the conditions under which alone such development is 
possible. They claim the loyalty and service of the individual, not 
as superior forces which he cannot evade, but as the media through 
which he has grown to the mastery of his own life" (p. 130). It is 
with these principles in mind that the authors discuss questions of the 
Family, the Neighborhood, the Industrial System, Education, and 
the State, as well as of International Relations. These discussions 
may be said to center in the problem of the State (Chap. XI). The 
difficulty is to assign any clear purpose to this institution, to avoid 
the conclusion that its purpose is merely an economic one, — "the 
provision of the conditions of life, whiGh makes no contribution to 
the higher ends of life." The position here maintained is that if we 
look beneath the varying forms of the State's activity, its primary 
and fundamental function consists in the organization and pro- 
motion of Justice, taking this term in a large and inclusive sense. 
"The institution of the State rests fundamentally ... on the 
belief that the quality of life which is open to man under 
the restraints and limitations of his impulses imposed on him by 
social organization is higher than any he could attain without these. 
... So that, at bottom, the State is the expression of a view of the 
good life for man" (p. 231). The organization and maintenance of 
Justice, however, when taken concretely, is seen to be more than that 
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of an external mechanism, outside of and apart from the other insti- 
tutions. "The mere maintenance of Law requires its grounding in a 
common will; and much more this continual process of change requires 
that the Law should be constantly reshaped to express more ade- 
quately the moral sense of the community" (p. 251). It is not main- 
tained, however, that the State, even in the form of the National 
State, embraces all " the rich variety of interests that are embodied in 
the institutions which are the stuff and substance of human life." 
It can never claim without question the final loyalty of the individual, 
or to supersede the duties that he owes to other institutions. "Its 
claims must be tested by the same criterion as that which is applied to 
every other institution — the depth and seriousness of the purpose for 
which it exists, and its relevance to the progress of that whole 
Society which expresses all the ends and ideals of human life" (p. 228). 
Nevertheless, it does not follow from this that the State is not more 
important than other institutions. " It may be that the obligation 
which the State imposes is often prior to that which we owe to other 
institutions, simply because on any particular issue the State may 
embody a purpose which is more vital to the progress of Society than 
any other." There is no general formula that covers all of the cases: 
the test must be applied to each situation. 

While admitting that the political organization does not take up 
into itself all the values of individual life, and also that the final 
allegiance of the individual is to a wider synthesis than that of any 
national State — to a Society that transcends the Nation, — the argu- 
ment still lays emphasis upon the essential character of nationality 
in its democratic form as embodying concretely the organized mind 
and will of individuals. In a democracy the nation is something to 
whose form and purpose it is possible for all to contribute, and for 
which all are responsible. It is this sense of responsibility and soli- 
darity that gives to the national consciousness its justifiable basis in the 
sentiment of patriotism. "We have been concerned in our discussion of 
State and nationality to point out that the life of the good neighbor and 
the honest citizen needs something of the larger vision, and that at its 
best it leads outward to the widest community of all. But the other 
side of the truth ... is at least equally important. Not only is it 
by the smaller and closer groups that we are led to feel our kinship 
with the whole, but it is through their service that we most helpfully 
participate in the life of the whole. That is why it matters that the 
State should attract to itself not simply the formal loyalty but the 
lively enthusiasm of the citizen; and it can do so only when it becomes 
his nation and his people" (p. 265). 
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The question of the limits of obedience to the commands of the 
State, which has been brought into practical importance by recent 
events, is discussed with a full recognition of the need for toleration 
and right feeling on both sides. In a great majority of cases these 
will serve to suggest both a theoretical and practical basis for adjust- 
ment. But it is impossible in every case to avoid tragic situations. 
After all considerations have been urged, and all justifiable adjust- 
ments have been made, " one can hardly doubt that cases may occur 
when the duty of the individual to refuse and the duty of the State 
to compel are both absolute. And in the face of that tragic situation, 
theory has no solution to offer" (p. 273). 

The remarks on the relations of national States and the possibility 
of an international institution which would organize and promote 
Justice between its members are excellent, and in line with much that 
has been written in recent times. But the final chapter on the prob- 
lem of Church and State covers ground that in this country at least 
is less familiar, and for that reason may prove more interesting to many 
readers. There can be no true solution, it is maintained, on the 
basis of the denial of the interests for which Religion stands. And 
on the other hand, it is impossible to subordinate the Church to the 
State without endangering the purity of its teaching and its embodi- 
ment of principles of truth and righteousness which may be obscured 
in the actual life of any given State. Nevertheless, Religion springs 
from the same root as Society, and "relies in the last resort upon it 
for the opportunity of manifesting its power in life" (p. 311). Since 
this is so, "inasmuch as Church and State owe their origin to the same 
spiritual impulse and are joint partners in the same spiritual function, 
the adjustment of their respective parts offers no more inherent 
difficulty than in the case of any of the other of the organs of the 
common will" (p. 314). One might perhaps question whether the 
" inherent difficulty " is not in this case emphasized by the fact that 
both Church and State are bound to claim absolute authority and 
jurisdiction in their respective fields. Might not theory and practice 
alike find themselves powerless in certain circumstances to avert a 
tragic situation, just as in the conflict between the State and the 
individual conscience? Perhaps the last word is that " it must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh." The tragedy of finite existence, as is suggested in the former 
discussion, may after all be an element in a rational world order. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 



